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To  keep  overworked  soil  producing,  farmers  fertilize  with  ashes,  bean  cakes, 
and  mud  from  canal  bottoms. 

Great  dividing  line  for  crops  is  the  central  mountain  chain  that  blocks 
off  southern  monsoon  rains.  North  of  it  dry  farmland  yields  wheat,  soy¬ 
beans,  millet,  corn,  kaoliang,  and  oats.  To  the  south,  where  rainfall  nearly 
doubles,  live  the  rice  farmers  often  regarded  as  typical  of  all  China.  With 
water  buffalo  they  plow  black  mud  paddies,  then  set  out  thirsty  shoots. 
Rice,  one  of  China’s  major  crops,  abounds  in  some  areas,  is  a  seldom-seen 
luxury  elsewhere. 

Rugged  highlands  like  Fang  Tou  and  Kunlun  mountains  hinder  trans¬ 
portation  as  well  as  farming.  About  half  the  country  rises  to  heights  of 
a  mile  or  more.  The  lonely  plateau  of  Tibet,  “roof  of  the  world,”  levels  out 
at  16,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Mountain  peaks  climb  higher. 

Land  of  contrasts,  China  stretches  some  2,600  miles  from  humid  for¬ 
ests  and  jungles  in  the  south  across  brown,  barren  wasteland  to  the  Man¬ 
churian  loop.  Flood  and  drought  alternately  plague  the  North  Central 
Plain,  largest  and  most  productive  level  region.  The  Yellow  River,  called 
“China’s  Sorrow,”  drowns  or  dispossesses  thousands  annually. 

Chinese  are  as  varied  as  their  terrain.  People  in  different  regions 
speak  local  dialects.  Tall,  broad-shouldered  northerners  talk  slowly ;  south¬ 
erners  are  smaller,  quick  in  movement.  On  China’s  coast,  people  look  to 
the  sea  for  food  and  livelihood ;  inlanders  rely  on  the  soil. 

Whole  families — grandparents,  parents,  children — cram  into  tiny 
homesteads  of  a  few  houses  made  of  mud  or  bamboo  and  clay.  Millions 
huddle  on  small  farms  of  great  river  plains.  Many  spend  their  entire  lives 

Every  Arable  Inch  Is  Farmed.  Homes  Occupy  Rocky  and  Infertile  Land.  China  Needs 
Much  More  Food  Than  It  Produces  to  Feed  Its  Population,  Three  Times  That  of  the  U.  S. 
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Millions  Jam  China’s  Cities.  Chungking’s  Population  Overflows  to  Kialing  River  Banks 

China’s  Problem:  “When  Do  We  Eat?” 

Just  as  Americans  say,  “Good  evening,”  when  they  meet  a 
friend,  the  Chinese  smile  and  ask,  “Have  you  eaten?” 

Whether  written  artistically  with  a  thin  Chinese  brush,  or 
shouted  to  a  neighbor  on  his  way  from  a  rice  paddy,  the  greeting 
(left)  reflects  food’s  importance  to  the  4,000-year-old  country. 
From  early  dynasties  to  present-day  communist  rule,  the  empty 
stomach  has  been  China’s  ever-present  problem. 

Only  a  tenth  of  Red  China’s  4,000,000  square  miles  is  arable, 
but  four  out  of  every  five  men  till  the  soil.  It  is  their  job  to 
try  to  produce  enough  food  for  the  country’s  half  billion  people, 
one  fourth  of  the  world’s  population.  Every  year  they  fail,  and 
wheat,  sugar,  rice,  and  wheat  flour  must  be  imported. 

Farmers  in  loose,  baggy  trousers  plow,  hoe,  and  harrow 
just  as  their  fathers  did.  Their  tiny  plots  of  “the  good  earth,” 
handed  down  from  ancestors,  average  about  three  acres.  They 
make  every  foot  count.  Families  carry  earth  by  the  basketful 
and  spread  it  on  mountain  slopes  to  make  terrace  farms  like 
giant  stairsteps.  Some  hillside  terraces  reach  8,000-foot  heights. 

GEOGRAPHIC  SCHOOL  BULLETINS,  copyright,  1955,  by  the  National  Geographic  Society,  John  Oliver  La  Gorce, 
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Rivers  of  the  fVorld:  No.  9 

Indians  Holy  Ganges  Nourishes  Hindu  Faith 

As  you  read  this,  heat  lies  like  a  heavy  hand  over  India’s  lower 
Ganges.  Sudden  dry  winds  stir  dust  from  parched  fields.  Lethargy  grips 
the  visitor,  often  preventing  him  from  sleeping,  even  destroying  his  will 
to  read  in  the  shade  of  his  Calcutta  hotel. 

The  Ganges  River  flows  slowly,  its  water  the  color  of  chocolate.  To 
its  banks  plod  thousands  of  India’s  300,000,000  Hindus  through  searing 
temperatures.  Their  pilgrimage  is  no  holiday  stroll,  subject  to  suitable 
weather.  They  come  to  bathe  and  drink,  to  wash  away  sins  and  nourish 
their  souls  in  the  Ganges — more  sacred  to  its  people  than  any  other  great 
river  in  the  world. 

In  a  month  the  southwestern  monsoon  will  pile  clouds  over  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  and  burst  upon  the  land  with  violent  thunderstorms  which  settle 
down  to  long,  steady  rain.  The  valley  picks  up  practically  all  its  annual 
rainfall  during  the  four-month  monsoon.  Calcutta  gets  over  80  inches. 
Westward,  up  the  Ganges  valley,  the  amount  gradually  diminishes  to  about 
40  inches.  Sun-cracked  fields  soften  and  sprout  with  new  life.  Corn, 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  barley,  rice,  almost  every  variety  of  crop  flourishes. 
And  through  the  rain,  pilgrims  still  come  to  the  swollen  Ganges. 

In  a  land  where  religion  molds  human  life,  the  Ganges  lends  its  sanc¬ 
tity  to  everything  around  it,  even  the  mountains  from  which  it  springs. 
The  pious  Hindu  includes  the  soaring  walls  of  the  Himalayas  in  his  devo- 

Where  the  Hindu  Gods  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva  Did  Penance,  These  Supplicants 
Cleanse  Their  Souls  in  the  Ganges  During  Allahabad’s  Sacred  Festival 
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within  20  miles  of  home.  Hundreds  of  thousands  more  jam  China’s  streams 
and  harbors  with  houseboats.  Some  rarely  touch  land. 

In  winter  shivering  Chinese  wear  suits  padded  with  wadded  cotton. 
As  temperatures  drop,  they  don  more  suits  and  crowd  around  fires  kindled 
with  dried  grasses  and  roots.  Little  wood  is  burned;  most  forests  have 
been  cleared  for  farmland. 

Under  China’s  soil  lie  vast  reserves  of  mineral  wealth,  most  of  it 
untouched  because  the  country  needs  more  roads  and  railroads  to  get  raw 
materials  to  its  few  factories  and  mills.  Although  beds  of  coal  and  iron  ore 
are  close  together  in  many  provinces,  only  a  few  mills  make  steel.  They 
produce  just  one  fiftieth  of  the  United  States  total. 

Oil  fields  dot  the  far  northwest  and  north-central  areas  and  also 
southern  Manchuria.  Mines  turn  out  the  essentials  for  the  country’s 
modest  industrial  needs — antimony,  tungsten,  tin,  aluminum,  zinc,  lead. 


References — See  the  Society’s  maps 
of  China,  and  The  China  Coast  and 
Korea.  Write  the  Society’s  head¬ 
quarters,  Washingrton  6,  D.  C.,  for 
publication  order  list.  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  April,  1953, 
“Eyes  on  the  China  Coast”;  Sept., 
1949,  “Power  Comes  Back  to  Pei¬ 
ping”;  March,  1948,  “Along  the 
Yangtze,  Main  Street  of  China”; 
Geographic  School  Bulletins, 
Nov.  15,  1954,  “Rivers  of  the 
World:  The  Yangtze.”  Consult  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine  Cu¬ 
mulative  Index  for  many  other  ar¬ 
ticles  on  China.  School  and  library 
discount  price  for  Magazine  issues 
a  year  old  or  less,  50^;  through 
19i6,  65^.  Write  for  prices  of  ear¬ 
lier  issues. 


Ancient,  ornate  pagodas  near  Pei¬ 
ping  reflect  the  centuries-old  cul¬ 
ture  of  China,  world’s  oldest  living 
civilization.  Chinese  craftsmen  in¬ 
vented  porcelain,  gunpowder,  and 
paper  centuries  before  America  was 
discovered. 


and  manganese. 

From  crowded  ports  like  Shanghai,  where  some  6,000,000  people 

live,  foreign  trade  has  dwin-  W.  ROBERT  MOORE.  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  STiPP 

died  because  of  the  East-West 
cold  war.  A  few  merchant¬ 
men  still  take  aboard  tea,  pigs’ 
bristles,  and  tung  oil — old  ex¬ 
port  specialties  that  provide 
a  slender  income  for  Red 
China.  But  they  fall  short 
of  solving  the  problem  of  a 
land  with  too  many  people 
and  too  little  food. 
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At  Allahabad  the  Jumna  joins  the  Ganges.  It  was  here,  according  to 
the  Hindu  religion,  that  the  god  Brahma  prepared  to  create  the  world. 
Vishnu,  the  preserver,  and  Shiva,  the  destroyer,  other  deities  in  the  Hindu 
trinity,  also  did  penance  where  the  waters  meet.  Each  year  a  religious 
festival  draws  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all  over  India. 
Wrapped  in  white  cotton  dhotis,  they  wade  devoutly  into  the  sluggish  water. 

Allahabad  at  festival  time  takes  on  the  aspect  of  a  county  fair.  Reed 
huts  sprout  beside  the  river  to  shelter  pilgrims  and  priests.  Half  naked 
sadus,  or  holy  men,  walk  barefoot  through  beds  of  glowing  coals.  Cries 
of  vendors  mingle  with  the  murmur  of  prayers. 

The  river  washes  another  sacred  city — Banaras  (Benares).  Its  1,500 
gleaming  temples  look  down  on  ghats,  or  steps  that  stretch  two  miles 
along  the  waterfront.  Bathers  constantly  crowd  the  banks.  Funeral  parties 
come  to  spread  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  on  the  Ganges’s  broad  bosom. 

One  of  the  world’s  great  cities  sprawls  on  the  Ganges  delta.  Calcutta, 
with  a  shifting  population  estimated  at  about  8,000,000,  is  India’s  great 
port.  Steamers  from  all  the  world  lie  30  miles  off  the  delta  until  a  pilot 
guides  them  through  shoal  waters  and  up  the  Hooghly  River,  one  of  the 
delta  mouths,  which  forms  a  90-mile-long  harbor.  Already  200  miles  wide 
and  250  miles  deep,  the  delta  is  constantly  growing. 

Many  of  India’s  industries  throb  close  to  Calcutta,  supplementing 
home  crafts  like  weaving  for  which  the  country  has  long  been  famous. 
During  World  War  II,  Indian  plants  turned  out  military  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  aircraft.  The  important  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company  rises  at 
Jamshedpur  near  the  edge  of  the  Ganges  Basin,  but  little  industrial  use 
has  been  made  of  the  river  itself. 

Within  Calcutta,  industrialists  in  Western  garb  share  the  streets 
with  snake  charmers  and  beggars.  Oxcarts  creak  to  market  with  produce 
from  outlying  fields,  while  airliners  snarl  skyward  from  the  airport  at 
Dum  Dum.  Pilots  are  apt  to  be  bearded  Sikhs,  earphones  clamped  over 
turbans.  Hostesses  wear  soft-colored  saris,  and  hand  spices  instead  of 
chewing  gum  to  their  passengers. 

In  1756,  native  insurgents  crammed  146  Europeans  into  a  tiny  guard- 
room  in  the  city.  Only  23  survived  the  “Black  Hole.’’  Later,  Calcutta 
housed  Britain’s  viceroy  in  days  of  Bengal  Lancers  and  polo-playing 
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Home  crafts  date  from  far  in 
India’s  past.  Many  of  them, 
like  this  fine  ivory  carving, 
abound  in  Delhi.  The  late 
Mahatma  Gandhi  revived  the 
old  art  of  spinning  in  order  to 
teach  self-sufliciency  and  thus 
self-government.  But  today’s 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  sees  in 
Western-style  industry  the  great 
salvation  for  the  economy  of 
his  crowded  country. 
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tions.  If  he  thinks  his  sins  are  serious,  he  may  trudge  the  entire  length 
of  the  river  up  the  left  bank  almost  to  its  source,  10,300  feet  above  sea  level. 
He  sprinkles  himself  with  water  deemed  especially  holy,  then  returns  to 
the  lowlands  along  the  right  bank  of  the  1,500-mile  stream. 

The  Ganges  Basin — bigger  than  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  and 
Arkansas  combined — cuts  a  wide  swath  across  the  top  of  India’s  peninsula, 
between  the  Himalayas  and  the  diminutive  Vindhya  range.  A  broad, 
fertile  belt,  it  gradually  slopes  toward  the  east  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
In  ancient  times,  Greeks,  Huns,  Moguls,  and  Moslems  invaded  from  the 
northwest  and  pushed  down  the  valley  to  form  India’s  melting  pot. 

Most  of  the  basin  lies  within  the  Republic  of  India,  organized  by  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  1947.  Seventy-five  million  people,  India’s  densest 
population,  crowd  the  basin,  living  in  and  around  some  of  the  world’s  most 
fabled  cities.  Hardwar,  close  to  the  Himalayan  foothills  and  another  scene 
of  pilgrimages,  marks  the  head  works  of  the  Upper  Ganges  Canal  which 
irrigates  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bottomland  acres  in  the  comparatively 
arid  western  basin.  At  Kanpur  (Cawnpore),  Sepoy  mutineers  of  1857 
massacred  800  Europeans.  During  the  same  rebellion,  1,700  soldiers  and 
civilians  at  Lucknow  held  off  10,000  mutineers  until  the  distant  skirling 
of  bagpipes  heralded  Highland  reinforcements  which  saved  the  town. 

Delhi  on  the  Jumna  River,  the  longest  Ganges  tributary,  is  the  site  of 
eight  cities,  six  of  which  have  been  destroyed  by  various  conquerors  who 
stormed  India  in  ages  past.  It  remains  the  capital  of  the  republic  as  it  was 
of  British  India.  Down  the  Jumna  from  Delhi  lies  Agra  with  its  famous 
white  marble  Taj  Mahal,  often  judged  the  world’s  most  beautiful  building. 
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Congo  River  142-144 
Conservation  21.  272-274.  .326-328 
Costa  Rica  205-208 

Cowboys  Argentina  266;  France  218;  1'^.  S.  327, 
.3.37 

Cradles  of  Civilization  series  See  Eg.vpt.  Greece, 
Iraq.  Italy 

Crafts  basketr.v  61;  embroidery  214,  325;  ivory 
carving  .355:  scul|)ture  160;  textile  design 
142;  thatching  35-.36;  weaving  179.  340- 
341;  wood  carving  196.  2.55;  writing  302 
Crickets  25 
Cuba  2.30-2.32 
Cyprus  22-24 
Dams  1.32.  149.  278 

Dances  Belgian  Congo  141;  Costa  Rica  205 
Danube  River  110-112 
Denmark  .305 

Deserts  Sahara.  Morocco  73-76;  Thai,  Pakistan 
277-280 

Diesel,  Rudolf  .3.36 
Drake,  Sir  Francis  38 

Dwellings  Belgian  Congo,  thatch  huts  144; 
Brazil,  thatch  hut  48;  Canada,  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  152;  China  3.50,  houseboats 
81;  England,  thatch  cottages  .3.5-.36;  France, 
Chartres  64;  Italy,  ancient  Roman  villa 
.346.  along  canal,  Venice  129;  Northern 
Ireland,  farmhouse  88;  Virginia,  gover¬ 
nor’s  palace,  Williamsburg  289 
Earthquakes  234-235 

Edueation  Costa  Rica  207;  England  300;  ex¬ 
change  students  85,  89;  India  95;  Indo¬ 
nesia  26-28;  Morocco  76;  school  ships  221; 
U.  8.  37,  41,  53,  66-67,  198,  301,  306-307, 
320-323 

E^pt  145,  313-316  See  aho  Nile  River 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  David  85 
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Ninety  Miles  up  the  Hooghly  River,  Ocean-Going  Vesseb  Share  Calcutta^  Busy  Water¬ 
front  with  Native  Craft  from  Shallower  Stretches  of  the  Canges 

subalterns.  “East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet,”  wrote  Rudyard  Kipling,  beloved  voice  of  Imperial  India. 

Everywhere  in  the  city  today  sacred  cows  wander  freely  along  pave¬ 
ments,  up  the  steps  of  a  British-built  bank  building,  past  the  glittering 
foyer  of  a  movie  theater  featuring  Indian  films.  And  everywhere,  too,  is 
the  influence  of  the  sacred  river.  Young  and  old  stop  to  wash  and  drink 
at  hydrants.  The  water  is  from  the  Ganges  and  therefore  the  source  of 
purity  for  believers. 

References — The  Ganges  is  shown  on  the  Society’s  map  of  Southwest  Asia.  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  April,  1946,  “India  Mosaic”;  Oct.,  1943,  “India — Yesterday,  Today, 
and  Tomorrow”;  Geographic  School  Bulletins,  March  22,  1954,  “Ganges  River 
Cleanses  Hindu  Souls.” 

Thig  endg  the  Riverg  of  the  World  series.  (Issues  Nos.  1,  4,  7,  10,  13,  16,  19,  24,  30.) 

Quick  Quiz  on  Rivers  of  the  World  Series 

1.  Imagine  you  are  taking  a  trip  along  one  7.  In  what  river  basin  do  sacred  cows 

of  the  rivers  in  the  series.  Tell  what  wander  at  will? 

you  would  see  along  the  way.  8.  Name  the  river  that  has  emerged  in 

2.  How  many  legends  can  you  recall  that  world  importance  since  uranium  de- 

are  connected  with  rivers  in  the  series?  posits  have  been  found  in  its  basin. 

3.  ^Tiat  river  rises  less  than  100  miles  9.  Name  the  river  in  this  series  that  flows 

from  the  Pacific  and  empties  into  the  inland  sea. 

Atlantic?  Who  discovered  it?  10-  ancients  said  the  source  of  one 

4.  What  river  empties  into  the  sea  near  ‘lit,''”''**.’*  greatest  rivers  was  in 

CL  1.  *9  xtrh.  a  I*  •.  u  I  9  the  ^Ivlountains  of  the  Moon.  Lan 

Shanghai  r  What  crops  line  its  banks?  ,  » 

5.  The  Danube  flows  through  or  bounds  n 

*  11.  What  river  gives  Switzerland  a  sea- 

many  European  countries.  How  many  countries  it  serves. 

can  you  name?  12.  Comparing  all  the  factors  you  can 

6.  ^  hat  river  is  part  of  the  world’s  long-  think  of,  how  would  you  rate  in  world 

est  inland  waterway  system?  importance  the  nine  rivers  discussed? 


Musical  instruments  50,  157,  232 
National  Geographic  Society  70,  107,  124,  147, 
204,  261,  263,  296-299,  360 
Nauru  Island  324 
New  Guinea  90-91 
New  Hampshire  272 
New  Hebrides  173-176 
New  Jersey  land-grant  college  323 
New  Mexico  rocket  262 
New  York  37.  41,  162-163,  322-323 
New  Zealand  61,  71-72 
Nicaragua  122-123 
Nile  River  14.5-151 
North  Pole  360 
Northern  Ireland  86-88 
Norway  329-3.31 
Oasis  75 

Ocean  depths  68-70 
Oklahoma  337 
Oregon  130-132 

Pagodas  Burma  158;  China  352 
Pakistan  2-4.  277-280 

Palaces  Egypt  314;  Williamsburg,  Va.  289 

Pampas  Argentina  266-268 

Panama  201-203 

Parachute  328 

Pearls  49-52 

Peary,  (Adm.)  Robert  E.  360 
Pennsylvania  212-213,  323 
Persian  Gulf  54-55 
Peru  140-141 
Philippines  214-216 
Pineapples  199-200 

Polar  regions  Antarctic  106-108,  258-259,  296- 
299;  Arctic  32-34,  78-79,  360 
Polo,  Marco  128-129 
Post  office  Little  America  298 
Potatoes  Boliv'ia  140 
Potomac  River  242 
Prince  Edward  Island  152-153 
Puerto  Rico  221 
Quemoy  Island,  China  40 
Radio  Australia  medical  service  285-287 
Railroads  201-203,  336 
Ramesses  II  314 
Rangers  Forest  326-328 
Reclamation  U.  S.  130-132 

Religions  Buddhist  92.  160;  Christian  240,  294- 
295;  Hindu  353-356 
Rhine  River  280-284 

Rice  China  349-352;  Philippines  216;  Thailand 
16 

Rivers  of  the  World  series  Introd.  4  fiee  alto 
Amazon,  Danube,  Ganges,  Mackenzie,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Nile,  Rhine,  Volga,  Yangtze 
Rockets  260-262 
Roman  Empire  tee  Italy 
Romania  Danube  River  110-112 
Ruanda-Urundi  144,  269 
Rubber  46 

Russia  See  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Salt  239 

San  Marino  153-156 

Sanu  CUus  121,  126-127 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  See  Soo  Canals 

School  ships  221 

Schoolhouses  53 

Scotland  38-39,  178-180 

Seychelles  Islands  136-137 

Shipyards  Hamburg,  Germany  183 

Skyscrapers  New  York  City  162-163 

Snakes  42-43 

Soo  Canals  308-310 

359 


South  Africa,  Union  of  164-167 
Spain  342-343 
Spanish  Armada  38-39 
Speech,  Teaching,  to  deaf  301,  306-307 
Stadium  Costa  Rica  207 

Statues  Athena  332;  Captain  John  Smith  291 

Steel  mills  Duisburg.  Germany  284 

Stratosphere  260-262 

Sugar  cane  Colombia  311 

Sugar  maples  Vermont  288 

Sweden  253-256 

Syria  169-171 

Telescope  124-125 

Television  antenna  162-163 

Textiles  Guatemala  340-341 

Thailand  14-16 

Thames  River  300 

Thatch  rtmfs  Belgian  Congo  144;  Brazil  48; 

England  35-36 
Tibet  209 

Titanic  disaster  32-34 

Towers  Carcassonne,  France  265 

Toys  126-127,  255 

Transportation  See  aviation,  bicycles,  boats  and 
ships,  bookmobile,  canals,  carriages,  carts, 
motor  scooters,  rivers,  trucks 
Tribal  life  See  Belgian  Congo,  Indians.  Kal¬ 
mucks.  Kenya.  New  Guinea.  New  Hebrides. 
Nile,  Ruanda-Urundi,  South  Africa,  Syria, 
Zulus 

Trieste  56-57 
Trucks  133,  305 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  188-191 ;  Dan¬ 
ube  River  110-112 
United  Nations  140-141 

United  States  Air  Force  260-262;  buffalo  337- 
339;  fairs  1,  9;  forestry  272-274,  326-328; 
“forgotten  states”  176-177;  Great  Lakes 
308-310;  Mississippi  River  5-8  See  alto 
Alaska.  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Mary¬ 
land,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota. 
Montana,  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico,  Utah,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia 

Utah  Salt  Lake  City  177 
Vendors  169,  190 
Venezuela  250-252 
Vermont  288,  320-321 
Vespucci,  Amerigo  18-20 
Virginia  242,  289-292 
Volcanoes  234-235 
Volga  River  188-191 
Waldsemuller,  Martin  18-20 
Walls  France  265,  270-271 

Warfare  Egypt  313;  Greece  332-335;  Italy  344- 
347;  Port  Arthur  siege,  Manchuria  113; 
French  and  Indian  War,  Pa.  212-213 
Washington,  George  212-213 
Washington  (State)  11-12,  130-132 
Waterfalls  Nile  148;  Venezuela  250-252 
Weather  Antarctic  106-108,  296-299;  Arctic  32- 
34;  hurricane  13,  17-18 
West  Virginia  242 

Wheat  Cyprus  22;  Iran  103;  Minnesota  99; 
Oregon  130 

Wigs  Williamsburg,  Va.  290 
Yangtze  River  81-84 
Yemen  117-120 

Yugoslavia  Danube  River  110-112 
Zulus  166 
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Elizabeth,  Queen  Mother  of  England  41 
Ellesmere  Island  32-34,  360 
Engines  Diesel  336 
EngUnd  35-36.  38-39,  192,  233,  300 
Europe  See  Andorra,  Austria,  England,  Fin¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Liechten¬ 
stein,  Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  San  Marino.  Scotland.  Spain,  Trieste, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Everest,  Mount  204 

Exploration  America  18-20;  Antarctica  106-108, 
296-299;  Arctic  32-34,  360;  Everest,  Mt. 
204;  Marco  Polo  128-129;  ocean  68-70; 
Venezuela  250-252 

Fairs  Brazil  59-60;  Italy  195;  U.  S.  1,  9 
Fencers  France  271 

Festivals  C.vprus  23-24:  Goa  240;  Jerusalem 
(Easter)  294-295;  Peru  140 
Finland  See  Lapps 

Fish  and  fishing  bears  318-319;  China  186-187; 
Hawaii  200;  Japan  348:  piranha  317; 
Puget  Sound  11-12;  Scotland  179;  Sey¬ 
chelles  137;  U.  S.  conservation  21 
Fjords  Norway  330-331 
Flags  Hawaii  198-199;  Peary’s  360 
Flax  86 

Floods  Mississippi  7;  Yangtze  81-84 
Food  China  349-352  See  aho  bananas,  coffee, 
fish,  maple  sugar,  mate,  pineapples,  pota¬ 
toes.  rice.  salt,  sugar  cane,  wheat 
Forestry  272-274,  326-328 
Formosa  40 

Foru  Carcassonne.  France  265;  Necessity,  Pa. 
212-213;  El  Morro,  San  Juan.  P.  R.  221; 
Spain  342-343;  Yorktown,  Va.  292 
France  64-65,  217-220,  265.  270-271.  282 
Carnes  children’s  197;  Egypt  315;  Greece  333- 
334 

Canges  River  353-356 

Ceorge  VI,  King  of  England  41 

Ceorgia  land-grant  college  322 

Cermany  181-184,  280-284:  Danube  110-112 

Cethsemane,  Carden  of  295 

Coa  229,  238-240 

Crain  elevators  226 

Creat  Britain  See  England,  Northern  Ireland, 
Scotland 

Creat  Lakes  308-310 
Creece  332-335 
Creenland  134-136 
Cuatemala  340-341 
Hammf>cks  245 

Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  See  .Iordan 
Hawaii,  Territory  of  198-200,  321-323 
Hay  184.  330 

Honduras  10  (no  illustration) 

Hungary  Danube  River  110-112 
Hunting  Maryland  244 

Hydroelectric  power  Colombia  311-312;  U.  S., 
Northwest  130-132 
Idaho  130-132.  246-248.  273 
India  93-96,  209,  275-276  See  also  Ganges  River 
Indiana  121.  126-127 

Indians,  American  Aymar.a  140-141;  Guarauno 
251-252;  Maya  340-341;  Mohawk  162-163 
Indonesia  25-28 
Indus  River  278 
Iowa  1.  9 
Iran  97,  102-104 
Iraq  211.  302-304 
Ireland  See  Northern  Ireland 
Irrigation  Andorra  154:  India  94:  Iran  103: 
Pakistan  278-279;  Thailand  16  See  also 
Dams 


Israel  294-295 

Italy  128-129,  193-196,  344-347  See  also  Trieste 

Ivory  craftsmen  carving,  India  355 

James  River  291 

Japan  49-52;  cormorants  348 

Jerusalem  294-295 

Jewelry  Norway  325;  South  Africa  166  See 
also  Pearls 
Jordan  294-295 
Juan  Fernandez  Islands  161 
Jungle  Brazil  48;  Venezuela  250-252 
Kalmucks  92-93 
Kansas  land-grant  college  323 
Kentucky  67,  257 
Kenya  30-31 

Lakes  Victoria,  Africa  148;  Constance,  Ger¬ 
many  184;  Mullardoch,  Scotland  178  See 
also  Great  Lakes 
Lapps  78-79 

Latin  America  piranha  317  See  also  Amazon, 
Argentina.  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba.  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Juan 
Fernandez  Islands,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Venezuela 
Libraries  37,  66-67,  347 
Lieehtenstein  153-156 
Locks  Panama  203;  Soo  308-310 
Locusts  210-211 
Losslng  Idaho  246-248,  273 
Looms  179,  340-341 
Louisiana  151 
Lulua  River  133 
Luxembourg  153-156 

Machinery  combines  99,  130;  cranes  2,  108,  195 

Mackenzie  River  224-227 

Magsaysay,  Ramon  214-216 

Manchuria  113 

Manors  England  233 

Mantilha  Goa  229 

Maple  sugar  Vermont  288 

Maps  18-20  See  also  Amazon,  Amoy,  Andorra, 
Antarctica,  Belgian  Congo,  China.  Cyprus, 
Danube,  Formosa,  Ganges,  Greenland,  Ha¬ 
waii,  Indonesia.  Iran,  Israel,  .Iordan,  Lo¬ 
custs,  Mackenzie,  Mississippi  River,  New 
Hebrides.  Nile,  Panama,  Persian  Gulf, 
Rhine,  Volcanoes,  Volga.  Yangtze,  Yemen 
Maryland  241-244.  322 

Massachusetts  Boston  185;  Clark  School.  North¬ 
ampton  301,  306-307 
Mat^  267 

Medical  service  Australia  28.5-287 ;  Greece  334 
Mesopotamia  See  Iraq 
Mexico  245,  234-235 
Michigan  land-grant  college  320-323 
Miles  and  measurements  105-106 
Mines  and  minerals  130-132,  143;  gold  16.5-166. 
250-2.52:  iron  62-63.  99-100,  250-252;  oil  102- 
104,  218-220;  phosphate  324;  titanium  80 
Minnesota  98-100 
Mississippi  River  5-8 
Missouri  257.  322 
Monaco  1.53-1.56 
Montana  130-132.  328 

Monuments  Daniel  Boone.  Missouri  257;  sea¬ 
gull.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  177 ;  John 
Smith.  James  River,  Va.  291 
Morocco  73-76 
Motor  scooters  193-196 

Mountains  Antarctica  107;  Ascension  Is.  293; 
Canada  338;  Everest  204;  Iran  97;  Juan 
Fernandez  161;  New  Zealand  72;  Andes, 
Peru  140:  Scotland  178;  South  Africa  164; 
Yemen  118 
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Comes  Home 


An  honored  flog,  once  whipped  by  icy  winds  at  the  top  of  the  world,  has  reached  perma¬ 
nent  haven  at  the  National  Geographic  Society's  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Before 
a  distinguished  audience.  Dr.  John  Oliver  La  Gorce,  President  of  The  Society,  and  Dr.  Gilbert 
Grosvenor,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  received  on  behalf  of  2,150,000  members 
the  United  States  flag  that  Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary  set  on  the  North  Pole  46  years  ago. 

The  Admiral's  daughter,  Mrs.  Marie  Peary  Stafford,  presented  the  emblem  as  a  gift 
from  her  91 -year-old  mother,  who  was  awarded  The  Society's  Special  Gold  Medal  for  the 
active  part  she  played  in  her  husband's  explorations.  She  often  accompanied  him  to  the 
Arctic.  In  fact,  the  Pearys'  daughter,  called  "Snowbaby"  by  the  Eskimos,  was  born  farther 
north  than  any  other  white  child.  With  her  own  hands,  Mrs.  Peary  painstakingly  stitched  the 
taffeta  banner  which,  on  April  6,  1909,  her  husband  finally  "nailed  to  the  Pole." 

Peary's  achievements  remain  unique.  Though  equipment  for  arctic  survival  has  vastly 
improved,  no  other  party  has  ever  walked  to  the  top  of  the  world. 

The  National  Geographic  Society  contributed  substantially  to  Peary's  final  dash  for  the 
Pole.  Previously,  The  Society  had  awarded  him  its  Hubbard  Medal  for  his  attainment  of 
the  "farthest  north"  during  his  long  series  of  Arctic  explorations. 

The  October,  1954,  National  Geographic  Magazine  tells  the  full  story  of  Peary's  gruelling 
expeditions  during  which  he  cached  pieces  snipped  from  the  flag.  Two  fragments  have  been 
recovered.  In  the  picture  above,  at  Cape  Thomas  Hubbard,  some  of  the  patches  can  be  seen. 

The  gallant  old  flag  will  be  installed  in  Explorers  Hall  on  view  to  all  individuals  and 
groups  visiting  The  Society's  building. 
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